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THE IDEALS OF STANFORD. 


BY PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


“* The color of life is red"’—( Browning). 


=)HEN the Leland Stanford Junior University 
opened its doors in 1891, a newspaper in 
New York expressed the belief that ‘‘ the 
need of another university in California was 
about as great as that of an asylum for de- 
cayed sea-captains in Switzerland.’’ Its 
prophecy was that the professors in the new 
institution would for years to come ** deliver 
their lectures in marble halls, to empty benches.”’ 

This satirical prophet is without honor in California. The 
facts are against him. On the opening day of the new institu- 
tion there were present in the lecture rooms 465 students. 
Provision was made at first for 500 students in all. In each of 
the six years since 1891 from 400 to 5co new students have 
entered, and each year since 1894 nearly 200 students have 
graduated. Today, in these same class rooms, prepared for 
500 students, 1,224 persons are crowded together, and the 
number of candidates for admission constantly exceeds the 
number of vacant places. Of this number, 1,224, this year at 
Palo Alto, 438 are young women, and 766 are young men ; 
835 are from California, 257 from states to the eastward of the 
Rocky Mountains, while, each year, there comes a respectable 
percentage from Japan, Brazil and the various countries of 
Europe. These numbers change somewhat from year to year, 
but the relative proportions have not greatly altered. It is 
therefore evident that the new university has met or created a 
genuine demand on the part of California and on the part of 
the United States. It does not belong to the category of 
Switzerland’s asylum for mariners. It is a real thing with real 
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purposes, and with real 
results. Its directors have 
had no sinecure in its man- 
agement, and its professors 
have had plenty todo. Ad- 
mitting its usefulness, we 
may ask in what does it 
consist? In other words, 
what are its working ideals? 

Doubtless I am not one to 
answer this question. Pur- 
poses must be judged by 
results, and I have been too 
much involved in the latter 
to speak judiciously of the 
former. I know too well 
that one must conform 
ideals to facts. It is not 
what we would do, but 
what one can do under the 
circumstances. The tre- 
mendous burden of life and 
death litigation wantonly 
thrown on the university 
and its devoted founder in 
times of the greatest finan- 
cial stress, might well ex- 
cuse more than one lapse 
from ideals set up in days 
of unquestioned prosperity. 
But without apologies for 
doing our best when we 
could do no better, we may 
consider some of the edu- 
cational thoughts which the 
Stanford University has 
striven to carry over into 
action. 

One of these is that a 
university should have 
character. We know men 
not by their common hu- 
manity, but by their par- 
ticular individuality. Men 


at large have eyes, ears, arms, legs, temptations, affections, and 
many other common human qualities. We know and prize our 
friends not for these, but for the few traits which each may have 
all to himself. Some little difference in the combination of 




















































































THE IDEALS OF STANFORD. 5 


So it is with 
the university. 
All universities 
have books, 
desks, labora- 
tories, micro- 
scopes, teachers, 
rules and regula- 
tions. These 
make the school, 
but they do not 
give it its char- 
acter. It is the 
trait of person- 
ality which 
makes the uni- 
versity. Itisnot 
its regulative 
processes, its 
teaching of 

. grammar, alge- 
3 bra and the laws 
z of physics which 
2 win to the uni- 
8 versity love and 
trust. It is the 
x spirit of the in- 
2 stitution, strong, 
helpful, rich, 
earnest, beauti- 
ful, or the re- 
verse, which 
makes the uni- 
versity a _ real 
organism. 
“*Colleges,’’ 
says Emerson, 
“‘can serve us 
only when their 
aim is not to drill 
but to create. 
When they 
gather from afar 
every ray of 
various genius 
to their hospit- 
able halls, and 
by their concen- 
trated fires set 
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the heart of the youth in flame.’’ It is ‘‘ the concentration of 
the fires of genius,’’ the influence of a personality, that gives 
the university its character. That the new university at Palo 
Alto should have some quality of its own, is the hope and 
aim of those who have shaped its course. What this character 
is, others must tell us. 

It is just what it pretends to be. It has no pompous cere- 
monies to conceal idle action. It has no place for make-believe, 
whether pious or worldly. It lets no form conceal or obscure 
the reality which is its justification. The toys which amused 
the boyhood of culture are kept in general in their proper 
places, while the self-inflation by which the college man some- 
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times wishes to distinguish himself from other men receives its 
complement of pins. 

The institution is in some degree representative of modern 
ideas of education. The essence of the higher education of 
today is individualism. Its purpose is to give to each youth 
that training which will make a man of Aim. Not the train- 
ing which a century ago would civilize the sons of clergymen 
and gentlemen, but that which today will civilize the particular 
boy and make the most of his abilities. 

“*Culture,”’ says Judge O. W. Holmes, ‘in the form of fruit- 
less knowledge, I utterly abhor.”” The training which does 
not disclose the secret of power is unworthy the name of 
education. The secret of power lies in thoroughness and fit- 
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ness. Thorough- 
mess means mas- 
tery. The most 
thorough training 
is the most practi- 
cal, if fitted to a pos- 
sible and worthy 
end. It is here that 
the college educa- 
tion of the past has 
most often failed. 
It had thorough- 
ness but not fitness. 
The substitutes for 
it, trade schools, 
professional 
schools, and the 
school of experi- 
ence, had fitness 
enough, but lacked 
breadth and thor- 
oughness. The 
self-made man 
knew his business, 
but he was bigoted 
and _ unpolished. 
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To relate college training more closely to life without at the 
same time narrowing it and weakening it, is a great problem 
in education. We hear much in these days of the danger of 
over-education. Over-education there cannot be, if training is 
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(The girls’ dormitory ) 


properly directed. 
Misfit education 
there is already too 
much of, but that 
sort of teaching 
which is clearly a 
misfit should not be 
called education at 
all. 

In the new uni- 
versity, as in the 
best of the old ones 
in America, there is 
no general curricu- 
lum or race course 
over which all must 
run. The initiative 
in choice of studies 
rests with the indi- 
vidual. His own 
will determines the 
direction of his train- 
ing, and the further 
requirements are 
those deemed neces- 
sary to make his 
choice most effective. 
The elective system 
assumes that there is 
no one course of 
study best suited for 
all minds and pur- 
poses. The student 
can arrange his work 
for himself, under 
proper advice, better 
than it can be done 
beforehand by any 
committee or by any 
consensus of educa- 
tional philosophers. 
It is better for the 
student himself that 
he should make mis- 
takes sometimes, 
than that he should 
throughout his 
course be arbitrarily 
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cheater wathes THE STANFORD MAUSOLEUM. 


directed by others. The elective system is the strongest agency 
in the training of the will. It is therefore a most effective force 
in moral training. 

Furthermore, the elective system enables the student to 
bring himself in contact with the best teachers — with those 
who have a message for him; those whose life and work he 
would in some way relate to his own. And a matter of no 
small importance is the reflex influence of this upon the teacher. 
The great teachers of the world have not been, and could not 
have been, drill masters. The man who works with realities 
cannot be a martinet. In the elective system the teacher deals 
withestudents who have chosen his work for the love of it and 
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for the love of him. Contact with such classes is a constant 
stimulus and a constant inspiration. No teacher ever did his 
best on prescribed courses, and the best that is in the teacher 
it is the student’s right to receive. 

Again, the character of the university rests with its teachers. 
A great teacher never fails to leave a great mark on every 
student with whom he may come in contact. Emerson once 
wrote to his daughter: ‘‘ It does not matter much what your 
studies are. It all lies in who your teacher is.’’ It is not 
brick and mortar, books and laboratories that make a university . 
These are its vegetative organs. Its spirit is given by its teach- 
ers. Itis not 
what is their 
fame, what 
their de- 
grees, what 
have they 
published, 
but what can 
they do? 
How are 
they related 
to the best 
in human 
thought and 
human ac- 
tion? The 
best teacher, 
other things 
being equal, 
is the one 
most hu- 
man. ‘‘Our 
professors, ’’ 
says Agassiz 
of his in- 
structors in 
the Uni- 
versity of 
Munich, 
‘‘were not 
only our 
teachers , but 
our friends. 
They were 
the compan- 
ions of our 
walks and 
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THE IDEALS OF STANFORD. II 


our associates in our investigations, every day cheering and 
stimulating us in our efforts after independent research.’’ 

Whatever one may think of the greatness of the professors 
in the new university, there can be no question of their loyal 
helpfulness. The men of distant greatness help the student 
but little. If the professor believes that the masses are already 
educated too much, that the road to wisdom is over-crowded, 
or that he is under an unjust cloud of misfortune in being 
obliged to teach boys at all, you may be sure that he will not 
help his students much. The mark he leaves on them will not 
be the stamp of great men. 

The ultimate end of education is the regulation of human 
conduct. Its justification is the building up of an enlightened 
common sense. It is to help make right action possible and 
prevalent, that the university exists. So its final function is 
the building up of character, and to this end all its means for 
securing thoroughness, fitness, friendliness and genuineness 
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must be directed, for wisdom and virtue cannot be set off one 
from the other. Wisdom is knowing what todo next. Virtue 
is doing it. Sound training of the mind yields wisdom ; sound 
training of the will yields virtue, and where these are, the real 
joys are likely to gather together. Soundness comes from 
contact with realities. Some methods are more helpful than 
the true information. The search for truth is more to us than 
the truth we win in searching. Self-direction is more im- 
portant than innocence. Any fool can be innocent; it takes 
something of a man to be virtuous. 

In the early days of the university a motto chosen by the 
students was this, of Ulrich Von Hutten: ‘‘ Die Luft der 
Freiheit weht.”” ‘‘ The winds of freedom are blowing.’’ The 
scholar cannot breathe in confined air. He must have the 
whole universe from which to draw his conclusions. He must 
have the whole atmosphere with which to express his opinions. 
That the university may have freedom, it must exist for its 
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own purposes alone. It cannot serve ecclesiasticism and be a 
university. Partisanship and truth cannot get along together. 
“It can acknowledge no master in human form,”’ if it is to be 
loyal to its highest purposes. 

And now I have reached the end of my space, and the real 
secret of the life at Palo Alto is yet unspoken. Perhaps it may 
never be told. Perhaps each one who enters its gates may take 
away a little of it. Something of it is disclosed in the spirit of 
adventure which led the pioneer class of ’95 to entrust their 
education to the wholly untried, but grandly possible. Some- 
thing of it is seen in the spirit of friendliness and self-sacrifice 
which bound us all together in the years of doubt and stress, 
and which shows no sign of fading away now that the signs 
are better. Something of it is seen in the beauty and fitness 
of the Quadrangle itself, ‘‘ the first poem written in California,’’ 
as Joaquin Miller has put it. This architectural motive of the 
old Franciscan missions was strengthened and fitted to the 
needs of another mission equally hallowed in its purposes. 
Something, too, of Stanford University is inseparable from the 
charm of California itself. It could not bein any other setting. 
The winds of freedom blow over California, the sunshine floods 
her valleys with light every day in the year, and within her 
borders life is at its full and nature most glorious. The center 
of beauty already, California may also be the center of thought 
and the center of action. Sometime the most lovable, the 
most gracious of all the States in the Union may become the 
most enlightened, the most wise. That wisdom and fitness 
and sweetness and light may have still greater part in the good 
fame of California in the future through the work of Stanford 
University, is likewise a hope of the people at Palo Alto. 


Stanf..rd University, Cal 


A CHINESE NEW YEAR. 


BY WILLIARD M.- woop. 


WENTY-TWO thousand human beings are 
huddled together in a space hardly five 
blocks square in San Francisco’s famous 

-a‘‘Chinatown.”’ In the long, narrow, ill-smelling 
alleys and streets of that quarter, the dwellers of 
this miniature Celestial Empire celebrate their 
New Year. 

The date of the commencement of their festivi- 
ties this year was for some weeks in doubt. A 
notice issued by Consul Ho Yow of San Francisco, 

. on instructions from the Minister at Washington, 

to the effect that the date of the Chinese New Vear in this 
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country would hereafter 
be January 22nd instead 
of January 21st, so that 
it would conform with 
the date observed in their 
native country, threw the 
entire population into a 
state of excitement. Part 
of the populace refused 
to recognize the change, 
so that their New Year 
practically began, as 
heretofore, on the 21st, 
with the customary in- 
numerable explosions of 
fire-crackers and small 
bombs. This first makes 
the Caucasian resident 
aware that something 
unusual is occurring in 
the neighborhood, save 
in other parts of the city 
where Chinese help is 
employed. There em- 
ployers are made ac- 
quainted with the fact a 


week in advance by a request for leave of absence, with a 
polite offering, perhaps a jar of ginger, nuts, candy and other 


sweets. 
Clothing of the 


most expensive ma~ 


terials and gorgeous 
colors is brought 
forth and donned by 
the Chinese females, 
while the men dress 
in more subdued 
shades. Attractive 
headgear of peculiar 
construction is worn 
by the women and 
children. They are 
particularly fond of 
applying scented oils 
to their long, black 
hair, and spreading 
pink paints of the 
most delicate hues 
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imaginable over their 
olive complexions. 
They rarely make 
their appearance up- 
on the streets dressed 
thus, except in cases 
where banquets are 
to be given and they 
must walk a block 
or two to reach their 
destination.* They 
then hurry along ata 
rapid gait, scuffling 
their feet against the 
damp wooden side- 
walks, for nothing 
displeases them more 
than having a crowd 
of ordinary coolies 
staring at them. A 
** small-foot’’ woman 
is never seen on the 
streets. 

Upon the tops of 
many of their rook- 
eries and buildings, 
large, heavy, bright- 

HIGHBINDER ALLEY. colored flags and 
streamers of rich 
silks sway in the breeze, displaying numerous grotesque 
figures. Few Chinese appear upon the streets, and it is 
difficult to tell who is celebrating, for there are more Cau- 
casians strolling through the alleys, bent on sight seeing, than 
Chinese. The latter mostly keep within doors and celebrate. 
Curious throngs outside see none of the good things unless they 
are personally acquainted with some official of the various 
social clubs and societies, or possess influence strong enough 
to admit them. 

From behind the thick, heavy wooden doors, the strains ot 
music from many queer-shaped instruments float out. Within, 
allis merry. Crowds of congenial Chinamen are wishing each 
other the compliments of the season, drinking to one another’s 
health, chattering like magpies and partaking lightly of the 
many varieties of dainties which are spread in great array on 
a large table set on one side of the room against the wall. 








* The photograpber lirgered in Chinatc un scvera) hours each day durirg their seven days’ celebration, but 
taal ed to observe a single women cled in her trilliant holidsy weering arpare] wa'kim ir the streets. The pro- 
fessional photographers and amateur c: mera cluts were visited, tut no one could te found wh: possessed « 
atisfactory picture. 
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Imitation branches of tissue paper cherry blossoms help to 
decorate the rooms, and greatly add to the gold and ebony 
carvings. 

The fronts of the stores are tightly closed, but in not one 
place has the occupant forgotten to hang out the customary 
two large oval lanterns bearing inscriptions of good tidings in 
the oriental characters. In front of the stores the sidewalks 
are filled with waste paper of various shades of red, showing 
the’great quantities of firecrackers used during the days and 
evenings of their noisy mirth. The debris is not cleared away 
until after the third or fourth day of their New Year’s cele- 





bration. Vast sums are spent annually for these imported jire- 
works, 

The merchants give dinners to their friends and business 
acquaintances at expensive Chinese restaurants, and spend 
large sums, having the finest band to entertain them during 
the courses, while the ordinary type of Mongolian revels in his 
favorite (illegal) game of Fan Tan, carried on under the pro- 
tection of numbers of so-called incorporated literary and social 
clubs. 

Chinatown is infested with ‘‘ guides,’’ some thoroughly 
competent, and others practically useless. For a small fee the 
latter will escort one around the maze-like streets and ‘‘ take 
in ’’ a Joss-house, perhaps, but the person who is acquainted 
with the sights and who really desires to see the revelling New 
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Year Chinaman must give the influential guide a liberal 
amount. 

Many catch-penny shows are carried on. The Chinese 
gamblers reap a harvest, but are alive to the police. The little 
round-the-corner fortune-teller rakes in many a ten-cent piece 
by telling the listener that good luck will fall his way during 
the ensuing month. 

The Chinese are not the only ones to ‘‘ make hay while the 
sun shines.” White men have fake museums in the quarter, 
showing vividly colored daubs of mermaids, headless beings, 
human snakes, and other impossible oddities. They even hire 
cheap Chinese bands to play inside, and the banging of cymbals 
and rolling of drums attract crowds. 

The Chinese theaters are always in full sway, during the days 
of the New Year. Additional high-salaried stars are engaged, 
and their costumes, made expressly for the week’s celebration, 
are a revelation. Theirs is a continuous performance. In a 
Chinese drama there appears to be no end, and the one piece 
may continue for a number of days, different actors assuming 
the same characters when the others are tired. 

After the third or fourth day of the celebration, the store- 
keepers who are not financially ‘‘ well-fixed’’ begin to take 
down the shutters from their windows, and start in selling their 
goods. 

Their calling and merrymaking among their friends is 
finished, and they eagerly catch the passing trade. Their 
decorated lanterns and bright red signs bidding friends welcome 
are not taken down, however, until the seventh day has passed. 
The eighth day finds everybody at his post busy at work, and 
already calculating the net proceeds of the coming year’s sales. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


DAILY LIFE IN A KLONDIKE CABIN. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


LIKE democracy, but not the democracy ot 
dirt. This is the most democratic place 
today in the world; yet even the most 
pronounced democracies have always had 
**sets.’’ The rich mine owners here, how- 
ever they may have existed at first, group 
together now and build comfortable cabins 
with regard to cleanliness, health and some 

adornment, But some day-laborers, and even some rich men, 

thoughtless prospectors and so on, are tumbled in together and 
exist most dismally. Of course, there are among them some 
of refinement ; but such a man sooner or later gets out into 
more congenial quarters. Then the others think him a crank 
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DAILY LIFE IN A KLONDIKE CABIN. 17 
and wonder why he seems happier in a solitary little cabin of 
green logs, where he has to do all the work and get all his 
wood without a team. Often a neat and thoughtful person 
finds himself companioned with a lazy and unclean lout, who 
seems all right on the surface; but who, once housed with a 
willing and clean man, puts all the work and all his dirtiness 
of mind and body on the other. It is about as serious a thing 
to select a cabin mate here as it is to get married outside. You 
can get a dinner in civilization almost any day, but here it 
means a lot of trouble and friction. 

In California, Colorado, almost anywhere, you can move out 
under a tree. You can’t do that here, and nothing short of 
imminent disease from accumulating dirt will warrant the risk 
of moying into a cabin of green logs and wet moss in mid- 
winter—and it seems to me it is nearly always midwinter here. 
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I went into one of these crowded and disorderly cabins the 
other day to help put a man on a sled for the Sisters’ Hospital, 
and did not wonder the man had a fever. . . . A little of this 
might not matter, but where there are from two to six men in 
one cabin—! All of them sleep in this one room, and cook 
and eat there. The stove is often red hot; the moss melts and 
drips at such times, and then the place simply reeks. 

Few of the cabins, even the best of them, have more than 
one room—unless there isa woman. There is always a cache, 
or store room, for provisions. Many have their supplies high 
in the air where they can be reached only by a ladder ; but it 
is a growing custom to build a sort of wood-house and store- 
room in front of the one door, where boots, muchlucks and all 
that sort of stuff can be hung up and aired and frozen till 
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needed. We chose 
this method and 
like it. As ours 
is the average size 
of the better class 
of Klondike cab- 
ins, and as life | 
goes on here about } 
as in others, we 
will try to take a 
plain little photo- 
graph of it. 

Kreling and I 
now cook week 
at JOAQUIN AND BISHOP DUNCAN about. ie hes 

(ear Juneas.) ned BE learned, and isstill 

learning. He is 

cheerful and perfectly resigned to his task when his turn comes 

As for myself and my cooking—I was a born cook. I once in 

California cooked for twenty-seven men. Some of them are 
alive yet. 

Daily life here is like this: The man who is to cook break- 
fast is careful to get in from the wood-house a plentiful sup- 
ply ot dry kindling and put it to roast by the stove ; then he 
puts in two or three big sticks of green wood that may burn 
for hours ; then ‘‘taps.”’ All lights out and abed. But some- 
times we have pleasant company, and the kindling wood is 
forgotten. Then there is at least one unhappy man in that 
cabin the next day. 

We are very fortunate in having fine neighbors, newspaper 








































JOAQUIN WATCHING A PANNING OYT. 






































DAILY LIFE IN A KLONDIKE CABIN. 19 
men and artists from the great Eastern cities, and we are enter- 
tained and instructed. Men do not play cards here as they did 
in California. But there are newspaper men and newspaper 
men. The camp is overrun with homeless fellows going up 
and down claiming to be working for this paper or that. They 
are too worthless to provide supplies and too lazy to build 
cabins and keep them in order. They are a numerous nuisance 
here. There were three women of this sort who used to go up 





JOAQUIN MILLER AND HIS CABIN, 
(Ia the Klondike Mines.) 


and down the creeks, booted to the thighs and all girded and 
plumed like Jack the Giant Killer, but they found other busi- 
ness. One is a good cook for a good company of miners, one 
is kicking high at a higher salary in a dance hall, and one has 
got married a time or two. Would that the other newspaper 
tramps would find something better to do than ‘‘cousining ”’ 
around from one mining camp to another. I say this not only 
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because it is right, but because the miners have asked me to 
say it. No man is a real man who shirks the task of packing 
his load over the Pass, where he can have every alternate sack 
of flour for packing it over, and other things in like way; or 
at least could last season. He may be talented and he may be 
tolerated, but he is at the same time despised. 

The first thing our cook does in the dark, cold, seven o’clock 
morning is to hop out of bed in his sleeping boots of moose 
skin, light a candle and kindle a fire. Then he breaks the ice 
in the water bucket, sets on the coffee pot and wash basin of 
water, then back to bed till the roaring stove gets hot ; then he 
is out, washes and dresses and gets breakfast. The morning 
meal announces itself, the fragrant coffee is not to be mistaken, 
and the other man is soon ready. After the table is cleared, a 
few books and papers find place ; two candles are lighted, and 
each now with pen and paper plies his trade till tardy day is at 
the double-glassed window ; that is, unless there is a big find 
or a stampede is on—as is the case about half the time. Then 
we put on our long muchlucks, fur coats, double suits, great 
fur caps that cover brow, ears and nearly all the face; and go 
forth with our axes and a big saw, and soon have heaps and 
heaps of wood, for it takes heaps every day. Then we have 
dinner, generally ‘‘at candle lighting.”’ We have only two 
meals ; sometimes tea. We live as well as we can here. That 
is, we eat all we can, and take great care to cook as temptingly 
as possible, so that we may eat well. The climate requires it. 
Your health, your life depend upon your stores being the best 
and cooked carefully. Of course, the art of putting up all 
kinds of ‘‘ anti-scorbutics’’ makes it so that we can live as well 
here as in San Francisco or New York, if we can only cook 
right. Weare doing our level best. And herein is the difference 
between the health of the Yukon miner and the early Califor- 
nia miner. A mining camp in California oftentimes soon had 
the larger half of its inhabitants on some adjacent hill; but 
here, while our graveyard is already too populous (for you 
can’t teach some men to take care, try as you will), we are 
comparatively in perfect health. Life is not a bit monotonous 
in a Klondike cabin, much as you might imagine it. All sorts 
of people call, of all sexes and conditions ; more women than 
you would think ; good women, bright and beautiful, with 
healthful color from brisk walks in the keen cold. One woman 
who sat watching Kreling, to his great annoyance, as he cooked, 
said, ‘‘N.G! It would kill me to eat that.” He looked at 
her a moment and then said very seriously, ‘‘ No, madam, it 
would not kill you. It might cripple you for life, but it would 
not kill you. However, I wish you no harm, and you shall 
not even be crippled.’’ And with great gravity and delibera- 
tion he set only two plates. Then she left. 
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I have spoken of our generous and good living, but do not 
think we are wasteful or inconsiderate in this remote world of 
almost eternal winter. On the contrary, weeks ago we made 
a round-up and careful estimate of our supplies, and found that 
we had not more than enough to last till May, be careful as we 
might. The first boat got here last year on the 3rd day of 
June. This year they will have to come all the way from St. 
Michaels, as the mob has devoured, or will have destroyed, all 
things where the boats are now wintering, and they will have 
to go down and come back. Then the ice does not open down 
there until July. Of course, other men have not divided up 
as closely as we have, and I don’t believe many others will be 
hungry in May, but we know we will be unless supplies come 
in over the Pass. Knowing what must overtake us unless the 
day of miracles has not passed, we hung up a big bag out in 
the store-room and into this we put every bone, bacon rind, bit 
of bread, cold beans and potatoes, everything and anything 
that might keep body and soul together, and so serenely eat the 
best and keep prepared for the worst. Of course, there will be 
fishes in the spring, but there will be floods also. However, I 
shall not be afraid to say with stout old Peter: ‘‘ As for me, I 
go fishing,’’ and in full faith shall cast my line accordingly. 
You who have good dinners in the merry month of May, drink 
a health to the cooks on the Klondike, for we may be not only 
very thirsty, in spite of the spring floods, but very hungry as 
well. 

Last week we lost or mislaid our soap. Now soap has noth- 
ing to do with cooking or eating or anything to drink, nor has 
soap anything to do with cleanliness, save in the earthy sense. 
The higher significance of cleanliness is spiritual. Still, all 
sorts of cleanliness are good; and on the Klondike soap is 
soap. Kreling is a cleanly man, and he missed that soap 
dreadfully. I told him that soap was a new invention, that 
Julius Czesar didn’t use soap, that neither did Alexander the 
Great, and if those two distinguished gentlemen got along 
without it, we could also—but he refused to be comforted, and 
kept things turned upside down fordays. At last he went into 
the store-house and peeped into the waste bag—and there was 
the soap ! 

As for holidays, we keep them here in our Klondike cabins 
as religiously as anywhere in the world. The Elks gave a 
grand ball in Dawson, Christmas eve, for the benefit of the 
Sisters’ Hospital, and all the best people were there ; admission 
one-half ounce—and the result was great. We saw the old 
year out and the new year in here in our cabin at the head of 
newspaper row. We had with us Harper's Weekly, Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly, the New York Zimes, the New York Herald, 
the Chicago 7ridune. We talked art and literature, and drank 
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good tea. Our wildest dissipation was pipes; and that was 
all; yet I don’t know that I ever spent a pleasanter New 
Year’s eve. 

It was Kreling’s cook week ; that is, his week began with 
the new year, and neither of us, as the company staid late, 
remembered to cut kindling or bring a fresh supply of wood 
for creep J Kreling got up next morning rather late, and 
after lots of delay and bother built a fire and put on the coffee 
pot ; then he had a wash, then got out some flour and got down 
the baking pan, when, seeing there was not much wood, he 
hastily got his muchlucks on and brought in some. Hé soon 
had a good breakfast. He wished me a Happy New Year and 
called me to breakfast. We sat down and ate and talked over 
the pleasant evening before, and then he put the dishes in the 
pan afid set it in the stove with water in it. He was ready to 
wash the dishes, but the dish-rag had been misplaced, and he 
kept hunting for it everywhere till he made me nervous. At 
last the water began to boil and the dishes to dance and rattle ; 
then Ae got nervous. 

“Go out and look for it where you put the soap,” I said. 
He looked, but it was not there. 

He turned all his pockets and mine, too, inside out, but no 
dish-rag. He turned everything in the room upside down, 
bunks and all—even my sacred bed and papers, without result. 

It was bitter cold. The first little golden wedge of light 
had come and gone and the new year was nearly a day old 
now—and what a fretful, cross, crying baby dayit was! Krel- 
ing began to yawn, and we drew near the stove and began to 
untie our muchlucks to put on our moose sleeping boots. 
Kreling is an athlete, and it is a pleasure to see him hop right 
up out of his Indian boots. Having loosed all the cords and 
cables, his right foot flew out of the boot like a bird. Kreling 
was looking at me as if for applause and approval, for he knew 
I admire his agility. But I started at the sight. Behold ! the 
streaked and striped cloth—the lost dish-rag! He had put on 
our pretty striped beauty for a foot cloth! Kreling’s eyes fol- 
lowed mine down. He did not speak. Softly he let his foot 
fall to the floor. Very quickly he gathered that dish-rag into 
his good right hand and disappeared through the two doors. 
I heard the crunch of the shovel against the snowbank outside, 
and I knew that the lost dish-rag was being buried beneath the 
cold, cold snow to await resurrection on the morn of the first 
wash day. No, not at all dull here; lots of things like that 
going on the Klondike cabin, especially when Kreling cooks. 


Klondike Mines. 





IN NANNA’S PALM: A STORY. 


BY IDAH MEACHAM STROBRIDOE. 


T all happened years ago. Before there was 

| any railroad ; even before there were any 

overland stages crossing the plains. Only 

the emigrant teams winding slowly down the val- 
leys ; westward, always westward. 

Some, though, had worked their way back from 
the Western sea, and stopped in those Nevada 
cafions where there was silver to be had for the 
delving. 

The cafions were beautiful, too, with dashing, 
dancing streams and blossoming shrubbery and 
trees ; and there grew up, in the midst of these, 
tiny towns that called themselves ‘‘ cities,”” where 
the miners lived who came in with the return tide 
from the West. 

There, in one of the busiest, prettiest mining camps on a 
great mountain’s side, in one of the stone cabins set at the left 
of the single long street, dwelt Tony and his cousin Bruno; 
Italians, both. Bruno worked in the mines ; but Tony, owning 
an ox-team, hauled loads for the miners to and from the other 
settlements. A dangerous calling in those days, because an 
Indian in ambush had ever to be watched for when a man 
came down from the cafions to travel alone through the 
valleys. 

Tony was willing, however, to take risks. Teaming brought 
him more money than anything else he could do ; and the more 
money he earned, the sooner he could go back to Nanna— to 
Nanna waiting for him away on the other side of the world. 

He and Bruno both loved her — had loved her ever since the 
days when, long ago in their childhood, ‘they played at being 
lovers down among the fishing boats drawn up on the beach of 
their beloved Italian home. Black-browed Bruno had then 
quarreled with him in jealous hatred time and again ; but little 
Nanna—who loved peace, and to whom both playfellows were 
dear—would kiss each, and say: ‘‘Come! Let us play that 
ye are my twin brothers; and I, your only sister,’’ and so 
harmony would be restored. 

Thus it went on; and at last they were no longer little 
children, but men who love one woman as men may love. And 
Bruno’s parents came to the father and mother of Nanna and 
settled that their children should be man and wife ; and in that 
way Bruno was made glad, and no longer jealous of Tony— 
poor Tony who had not a single small coin which he could call 
his own. Yet, it was Tony whom Nanna loved—Tony whose 
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wife she wanted to be. But what can a young girl do when 
the one she loves is poor, and the one whom her parents have 
chosen has a little farm promised him by his father the day he 
shall bring home the wife they would have him marry? Nanna 
neither resisted nor rebelled; but only went to Tony who was 
as helpless as herself, and there against his breast wept her 
heart out. 

It was only when Bruno declared he was going to America 
to make a great deal of money, saying that the farm wasn’t 
enough — when he and Nanna were married he wanted they 
should be rich — that a ray of hope came to the two. 

“I, too, will go to America,” Tony whispered to Nanna, 
‘and perhaps there can find a fortune. Then— when I come 
back — I may marry thee, may I not, little dear one?” 

And for answer, the little Nanna lifted her arms to his neck, 
and her lips to his own. 

The night before the two men sailed away to the strange, 
far-off land, Nanna and Tony walked together under the oaks 
and ilexes. 

“Thou wilt miss me, little one; but thou wilt be true, I 
know. I shall think of thee all the time—every hour. Thou 
wilt long for me, as I for thee. Thou wilt miss my kisses ; is 
it not so? But I—! Ah, Nanna! Nanna! Here—’’ and 
bowing over her hand he pressed kiss after kiss in the upturned 
little brown palm, closing her fingers tightly upon them as he 
raised his head and smiled in her eyes. ‘‘There! These I 
give thee, sweet one, so that when I am gone it shall be that 
thy Tony’s kisses are thine whenever thou wilt.’’ 

And all the morrow, when the ship had sailed away, Nanna 
lay on her cot up in the little whitewashed bedroom under the 
eaves, and, with lips pressed close upon the palm that Tony’s 
lips had touched, she sobbed her grief out, till she sank into 
exhausted slumber. 

One year, two years, three, came and went. Tony off in 
America was making money, and when he came home they 
would be married in spite of her parents or Bruno. The fourth 
year he wrote her how the sum had grown; and now she be- 
gan checking off the months ere he would return to her. 
Eighteen—sixteen—fourteen—now only twelve months more ! 
A year, and Tony would be with her! Then half that year 
was gone. Six months, only, to wait! Happy little Nanna ! 
And Tony was not less happy, away off in the mountains in 
his little stone cabin, or hauling the miners’ goods across the 
valley. His heart was so full of her that—almost—he forgot 
to think of the Indians when he was traveling along the road. 

‘Thou art a fool,’’ said Bruno to him over and over again. 
**Thou art a fool. It is more money, this hauling, yes! But 
some day—ping !—it is the arrow of an Indian. Then what 
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good is it, the money? Thou arta fool, Isay. As for me, I 
will work here with the many in the mines.”’ 

Bruno had just said thiS to him for the hundredth time, as 
he was yoking his oxen for the long journey up the wide val- 
ley to the north. And Tony’s answer had been, as always, 
that the saints would protect him ; but, still, should he not 
return the thirteenth day, then indeed Bruno might think all 
was not well, and could send some of the boys from the mines 
in the cafion to look for him. He was not afraid, though. 
Had not the saints protected him for nearly five years? He 
was soon to go back to Nanna and Italy. So with a light 
heart, and a laugh on his lip he went down the cafion beside 
the oxen, cracking his whip as he warbled a song he and Nanna 
had sung together when they played by the boats and among 
the fishing nets in the long, long ago. 

The wagon jolted and rattled on its way down the rocky road 
to the plain ; and Tony’s big, beautiful St. Bernard dog, Bono, 
followed in the dust sent skyward by the heavy wheels as they 
came upon the softer earth of the lowlands. 


Everybody was Tony’s friend in the little mining town. 
Therefore everybody was anxious when the thirteenth day 
came, but no Tony. With few words—at such times such 
men do not say much—they selected a dozen men from among 
the bravest and best, and with heavy hearts set out on their 
journey to follow Tony till they should find him. 

Down into the hot valley, a-quiver under the summer heat— 
over a road of powdered alkali—along the winding Humboldt’s 
banks—through mile after mile of sagebrush and greasewood— 
under the glaring white sun, they rode two and two. And so 
riding they spoke seldom. 

When they were nearing the place that Tony, they knew, 
must have reached the third day out—now more than ten days 
gone—they saw outlined against the blue, high, high in air, 
circling spots of black. Dark things that swept with a majesty 
of motion that was appalling. Round and round, in great 
curves half a mile wide, they swam through the ether, and 
dipped and tilted without the quiver of a wing or other motion 
than that given by their marvelous self-poise—sailing through 
mid-air as only a vulture can. 

They swept and circled over a spot that was awful in its 
silence under the metallic brightness of the hot August sun. 
The men looked at each other—looked, without speaking ; for 
they understood. So they rode on to the place where the 
warped irons from the burned wagon lay; where a gaunt, 
nearly starved St. Bernard howled over something that had 
once been his master. He had guarded the dead man through 
ten hot days—through ten long nights. Bono’s wail sounded 
long and mournful through the narrow pass where the whist- 
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ling arrows had found them. Tony had never been neglectful 
before ; and the dog could not understand it. 

Alas, poor Tony ! 

When Bruno went back to Italy that fall he told Nanna that 
Tony was dead. And Nanna, who came of a race more or less 
stoical, did not cry out, but simply shut her sorrow up close in 
her heart where the others could not see. It had been their 
secret—hers and Tony’s—and they had guarded it well. 
Henceforth it would be hers alone ; so she gave no sign except 
such as she might for an old playmate’s death. 

By and by she married Bruno. What would you? Her 
father and mother wished it; Bruno loved her; he had money 
now to provide well for a wife ; and there was the little farm 











bride. So, after the manner of her kind, she finally yielded to 
his wooing ; and one day they were wed in the little church 
on the hill where they had both been christened when babies. 

She bore him children, and was a good mother—a good wife. 
She lived to be an old woman, and her hair grew streaked with 
gray ; yet to the last day of her life she had a way of falling 
asleep with the fingers of her left hand slipped under her cheek, 
and her lips touching the upturned palm. 

It was her one disloyalty to Bruno. 

And so it was they found her lying on that morning that she 
did not awaken. 


Humboldt, Nevada. 
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PARTIAL READING LIST ON CALIFORNIA. 


COMPILED BY MARY TURNER PIERCE. 


XCEPTING in the list of fiction, the selection has been 
limited to books and articles describing present con- 
ditions. 

Maps AND GUIDES. Rand, McNally & Co.’s new enlarged scale railroad and county 
map of California. Chicage, 1884. (There are also good maps 
of as Central and Southern California in Rand, McNally & Co.’s 

atlases. 


Climatic Map of California. San Francisco, 1887. (Published by the 
Southern Pacific R.R.) ‘ 

Whitaker & Ray’s Map of California. San Francisco, 1897. (Shows 
railroad lines, county roads, land grants, etc.) 

Doxey’s Guide to San Francisco and the Pleasure Resorts of California. 
Illustrations, maps. San Francisco, 1897. 

DESCRIPTION Beyond the Rockies (C. A. Stoddard). Illustrated. N. Y., 
AND TRAVEL. 1894. (The story of a trip through the Southern and Western 
States. Has chapters on California.) 

Glimpses of Three Coasts. (Helen Hunt Jackson.) Boston, 1886. (A 
third of the book is devoted to Southern California and the Missions. 
Part of the material appeared originally in the Century, vols. 4 and 5.) 

Summer Suns in the Far West. (W. G. Blaikie.) London, 1890. 
(California from an English point of view.) 

Across the Plains. (Robert Louis Stevenson.) N. Y., 1892. (Includes 
essays on the Chinese and Indians, San Francisco and Monterey. 

To and Fro in Southern California, with sketches in Arizona and New 
Mexico. (Emma H. Adams.) Cincinnati, 1887. 

Mineral Springs and Health Resorts of California. (W. Anderson.) 
San Francisco, 1890. 

Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces. (W.H. Bishop.) Illustrated. 
N. Y., 1883. (Has several chapters on California.) 

On the Wing; Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific. (Mary E. 
Blake.) Boston, 1883. 

Two Years in California. (M.Cone.) Illustrated. Chicago, 1876. 

Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. (H. T. Finck.) N. Y., 1890. 

A Year of American Travel. (Jessie Benton Frémont.) N. Y., 1878. 

California for Health, Pleasure and Residence. (Chas. Nordhoff.) 
Illustrated. N. Y., 1882. (The first book that really called public at- 
tention to the Golden State as a home.) 

A Truthful Woman in California. (Kate Sanborn.) N. Y., 1893. 

The Mountains of California. (John Muir.) Illustrated. N. Y., 
1894. (High authority and high literature.) 

California Wild Flowers. (Mary Elizabeth Parsons.) Illustrated. 
San Francisco, 1897. (The handsomest and most valuable work of this 
sort ever issued in the West.) 

Mediterranean Shores of America. (P.C. Remondino.) Illustrated. 
Philadelphia, 1892. 

(Periodical Articles.) 

yl Camping Out in California. (J. R. G. Hassard.) [lustrated. Century, 
vol. 11, p. 736-50. 

Picturesque Plant-life in California. (C. H. Shinn.) Illustrated. 
Century, vol. 22, p. 834-45. 

A Redwood Logging Camp. (Ernest Ingersoll.) Illustrated. Harper, 
vol. 66, p. 193-210. 

Wild Flowers of the California Alps. (B. F. Herrick.) Illustrated. 
Popular Science Monthly, vol. 51, p. 348-57. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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‘ 
’ 


emerges LION'S DEN 


From Sigsbee to Dewey the American Navy is making Americans 
proud. God keep those gallant gentlemen ! 


War it is, and that shuts all doors but ome. We are Ameri- NOW 
cans all together. It is not necessary to be glad of the war, ALL 
nor to that it was inevitable ; those matters will be set- TOGETHER. 
tled by history. The only thing now is to “‘ fight for all that’s out’’— 
meantime keeping a business American eye on those who precipitated 
the fighting “‘ for what there is in it.’”’ A million Americans are sorry 
we have to have war ; they believe any war is a thing to be sorry for. 
But there is not one American who will flinch now that the nation is 
committed to the conflict. We should strike as hard, as fast and as 
honorably as free men can strike; we should work off in brave deeds 
our old race hatreds and lay them down when the war is done—as we 
have at last laid down the equally bitter and unreasoning hatreds be- 
tween North and South. And last, but not least, we must come out 
clean as we shall come out victorious. The Lion knows that designing 
men had much to gain; but he knows that the American people are 
backing up this war now out of humane and generous beliefs. The 
world will watch to see if our war is really for humanity, or if it re- 
sults at last in our financial gain. Let us prove that we can be true to 
our ideals. . 


There is nothing the matter with Dewey andhismen. Their OUR 
country is proud of them— proud of their courage, their NEW 
cleverness, their splendid efficiency. That is the way we ex- HEROES. 
pect Americans to fight — as bravely as any men can fight and more in- 
telligently than most men do. We expect our whole army and navy to 
acquit themselves as magnificently. For these fine men who bear the 
brunt of battle the Lion has nothing but honor and pride. But he 
would be a little better satisfied if the yellow newspapers, the specula- 
tors in Cuban bonds and the hysterical congressmen could be set in the 
forefront of the battle they have sent their betters to. Somebody is 
likely to get hurt before the war is over; and it will not be the people 
wo-abel ast spare. That is one of the things that rankles; that the 
people who provoke war and the people who profit by it are never the 
ones who bear its dangers. 


The Waterbury American is one of the best papers in Con- PITY 
necticut, and seldom uses a wooden nutmeg to think with. GONE 
Only sometimes. Just now the American is being sorry that ASTRAY. 
“hard frosts have visited the blessed California regions and caused great 
discomfort and the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
fruit ;” and thinks this is ‘‘a lesson in humility.’’ It may be that, 
cheerful shiverer — or it may be that you were served right for believ- 
ing the newspapers again. There were frosts. There are frosts every 
year. They and other things make this climate more bracing (as it is 
more livable) than that of Connecticut; but that’s all. California 
could lose more fruit any day than Connecticut ever ripened, and never 
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know it. And California will have this year several times as much fruit 
as all New England put together, and of ten times as wide variety ; and 
it will get money enough for its fruit (besides eating all it can hold) to 
plaster Connecticut with nbacks. The of an Easterner 
being sorry for California (always because he ’t know it) is one of 
the funniest things between the rising of the sun and the going down 
thereof. 

So far as the Lion knows it has not yet been made treason in 

the United States to think. In some countries it is; but in a 


DUTY. republic, freedom of conscience is accounted respectable. 


NO 
GREAT 


He has his notions about Cuba and Spain; not deri from skim- 
ming a newspaper nor caught, like la grippe, from the air; but born of 
tedious study through the best years of a serious life. Therefore these 
opinions do not change with the moon. The truth is not a matter of 
popular majorities nor of the color of the weather. 

These views as to the necessity and the causes of the war do 
not change; nor as to the persons who have made catspaws of our 
sympathies. Buta man is not any worse patriot for knowledge. He 
does not have to deny his citizenship because he can think. He may 
not be coward enough to wait to see how many people agree with him 
before he dares to feel ; and yet he may be ready to take his share of 
any burden his country assumes. Our country has gone to war; it is 
now, therefore, every American’s war. But no American has to sur- 
render his common sense. If ever there is a time when we need to keep 
our reason it is when we are in a fight. Our president and our generals 
keep their heads ; the worst foes Lincoln and Grant had at home were 
not the conservative ple who lamented war, but the shouters who 
couldn’t wait. It is just as much an American’s duty to be sober and 
sensible as it is to be ready with his gun when his country needs that. 


Much the heaviest earthquake that California has had since 
1868 befell San Francisco and the Bay ion at 11:40 P.M., 


SHAKES. March 30. It was an unusually prolon and severe shock, 


OF OURS. 


and everyone knew there was an earthquake. But it was as much like 
one of the Peruvian ones as a revolver is like a 13-inch cannon. There 
was, of course, no loss of life; and in the city practically no loss of 
property. Some chimneys and windows suffered, and a couple of ram- 
shackle houses were glad of the excuse to fall. The Chronicle building— 
the first tall structure in California—the monumental Spreckels build- 
ing (315 feet high and only 75 feet base), and all the other lofty edifices 
of the Pacific metropolis came out unscratched. The only considerable 
damage was to the government buildings on Mare Island. Southern 
California escaped the quake altogether. 

The unameliorated Easterner, who thinks nothing of dying by sun- 
stroke, lightning, blizzard, cyclone and various other pleasantries of 
his climate to which we of California are strangers, has a great deal to 
say about California earthquakes. Well, no one dies of them here; 
and a little shaking up reminds us that we have escaped worse things 
by coming West. California has never had a quake like that at Charles- 
ton on the Atlantic coust ; and it is no more likely to have than Boston 
or New York are. 


Lieut. John C. Frémont, commanding the U. S. torpedo-boat 

**Porter,”’ is a genuine chip off both blocks. It is a far cry 

from California to Cuba, in history and in geography ; but at 

each end of the half century a Frémont is first in the field. The lieu- 

tenant’s latest photograph shows a striking resemblance to his father, 

} Pathfinder; tempered with clear reminders of brilliant Jessie 
nton. 
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The photograph of Richard Harding Davis in his war- ogs (as “DRESSED 
. It TO KILL.” 


printed in the Critic of April 23) is impressive to his kin 
was very accommodating of Mr. Davis to go to the gallery 


thus bestowed. Accustomed people always put on just that sort of 


riggery to go to war or anywhere else. And incidentally, Mr. Davis 
wears his six-shooter wrong-side out. 


It is doubtless very brave and brilliant to sneer at what the OUR WISE 


rest of the world thinks of us; but, gentlemen, it is not Ameri- 

can. That brief and no longer fashionable document which 

was the cornerstone of our nation is based, in turn, upon ‘‘a decent 
respect for the opinions of mankind.’’ And the Lion is still old fogy 
eno to prefer the Declaration of Independence to the newspaper, as 
American doctrine. 


By the way, those starving reconcentrados — who were being NOTES 


FATHERS 


fed by both the United States and Spain when we went to AND 


war— what are they eating now? 
History can be made ina hurry. But it is written afterward. 


There are contented people who talk and write, these days, about 
“‘ civilized warfare.’’ Now in the name of all the gods at once, what 
may c-i-y-i-l-i-z-e-d warfare be? 


Just because we have declared war on Spain, it is not necessary to de- 
clare war on history and common sense. We shall win our battles all 
right. Let us not lose the finer victory of being reasonable creatures. 


The Lion understands that eleven subscribers have stopped their 
magazine on account of its war views. He is sorry —that there are so 
many Americans as that who do not like free thought and free speech 
in America. 

If the United States arms the Cuban insurgents and turns them loose 
on the inhabitants of Cuba, the Lion trusts God will remember that we 
meant well and simply didn’t know what we were doing. Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers can conquer Cuba, without using bloodhounds. 


There are many thousand daily newspapers in the United States. 
Most of them are honest. Some are not. Allare human. But every 
one of every kind is making money by the war. If the war gets more 
serious they will make more money. If there had been no war, they 
would have made less. The p’int of this lies in the application on’t. 


The San Francisco Chronicle during these momentous months has 
been an honor to journalism —the sanest, most reliable, and therefore 
most American newspaper in the West. And that these traits are ap- 
preciated is evidenced by the fact that the Chronic/e has been piling up 
circulation and respect at the expense of its rabid contemporaries. 


It isn’t creditable to the great, rich, generous State of California that 
her brave volunteers should be ill fed. The people are patriotic. The 
boys are boys to be proud of. The State filled its quota before any 
other State in the Union, and there are no better regiments. But the 
gallant 7th, traveling 500 miles on 2nd class cars to San Francisco, with- 
out blankets or sleep, breakfasted on slender coffee and sandwiches, 

six miles over the ineffable cobbles of San Francisco, got to 
the Presidio at 10 a. m., pitched camp, and couldn’t get a mouthful to 
eat until 8 at night. In the field a soldier expects to bear hardness; 
but in the State of his home he doesn’t have to— unless someone is in- 
competent. The people are all right and the troops are all right; but 
what is the matter with the politicians? 


NOTIONS. 
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If any better campfire anecdotes of 
war have been written than those in 
George Carey Eggleston’s Southern Soldier 
Stories, they have somehow managed to elude obser- 
vation. They are worth telling, and they are told 











Goop, most manfully well—with terse — a daredevil but 
i RINGING quiet humor, and a fine perception. ey go straight as a 
, STEEL. bullet to the heart — and that is what stories are for. ere is 




































no sound temperament which will not be better for reading these ring- 
ing tales of heroism. And there is no sort of reading that most of us 
ate more in want of. More truthfully, in the long run, than the histo- 
ries, these stories balance our great war. They give us to understand— 
as none of us Northerners ever did quite understand, on his own mo- 
tion — how and why the Southerners fought. Above all, to anyone who 
can entertain a thought, they carry the lesson which above all other 
wisdom this undigested nation stands in need to learn — that these men 
were Americans, even if they did make a mistake. When we can at 
last grasp that axiom, and apply its inevitable corollaries to man in 
general — why, then we shall be a united nation, and no longer a mere 
political dyspepsia in the waist of the geography. The Macmillan Co., 


N.Y. $1.50. 
TEN Under the extremely modest title 7he Zrue Route of Coronado’s 
YEARS March, F. S. Dellenbaugh attempts to establish one of the 
TOO LATE. most remarkable theories ever yet sought to be wreaked upon 


j the poor old Southwest. He concludes that Cibola was somewhere in 
the Florida mountains of New Mexico; Acuco, a little way up the Rio 
Grande ; Quirex at Socorro; Braba at Cochiti—and so on. The surpris- 
ing thing is that at this day an intelligent man can become so infatu- 
ated with a notion that he can ignore all that has been proved. The 
general route of Coronado is so absolutely established that no one will 

" make radical changes. Bandelier’s documentary and field researches, 
Simpson’s explorations and Cushing’s ethnologic finds have proved 
definitively that Cibola was Zufii; and all the other principal localities 
are identified as unassailably. Cibola disposed of, Mr. Dellenbaugh’s 
whole laborious theory tumbles down. His paper is marked through- 
out by inability to understand the bibliography of the subject, and by 
large innocence of New Mexican ruins. He even presumes a branch 
of the Rio Grande at “‘ Gran Quivira!”’ 


THIN One could hardly know why such a house as Houghton, Mif- 
LOCAL flin & Co., one of the soberest in America, should publish An 
COLOR. Elusive Lover, by Virna Woods, of Sacramento— were it not 


that the copyright imprint indicates that it is ‘‘an author’s book.’’ 
That is, published at her proper risk. There is nothing harmful in the 
story, and the plot has some ingenuity—though scant plausibility—and 
the style is innocuous. But vitality is absolutely lacking. The scene 
is laid in Los Angeles, and various street names are used as convinc- 
a ingly as in a guide-book ; but the story has no more to do with California 
than with the mountains of the moon, and the color would do for any 
other place under heaven with due change of directory names. 
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If Mr. Lowell really wished to know what is so rareasaday 4 G00D 
in June, the answer iseasy. The right love-story is. And it 
it is the one thing that never palls. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford is one of those who can write such a thing ; 
and Priscilla’s Love-Story is Mrs. Spofford all over—the same inge- 
niously simple plot, the same almost cloying sweetness of diction, the 
same delicate touch of human nature. Itisarealstory. H.S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1. 


Edward McQueen Gray, an English ranchero in New Mex- 00D VERSE 
ico, has published 4/amo and Other Verses, an attractive little FROM 
volume of no mean merit. Mr. Gray is a gentleman and a NEW MEXICO. 
scholar, and both qualities get into his verse. There are manliness and 
impulse in his lines; and while the metre too often seems forced, the 
technique is on the whole very good. The proem, “‘To America,’’ is 
perhaps the strongest thing in the volume; and “At the Meet”’ the 
most successful. The ‘‘Alamo’’ is stirring in many lines, but too long- 
drawn apd too didactic. At all events, Mr. Gray does honor to the 
country of his adoption. Published by the author, Florence, N. M., 
for the benefit of the Florence public library. 


Champion N. J. Whigham has made a very workmanlike Ow TO 
book of his How to Play Golf. It is illustrated with over PLAY 
eighty instructive engravings, of which the great majority are GOLF. 
from instantaneous photographs of famous players ‘‘caught in the 
act.” Mr. Whigham’s advice for beginners is clear and forceful; and 
his book seems to be the best guide yet written for golfing. H.S. Stone 
& Co., Chicago. $1.50 


The Critic guesses that ‘‘ Dago’’ is a corruption of ‘the Italian name 
Diego,”’ and that this discovery is original. Only in its error. The 
Critic consulted a bootblack; an Italian dictionary would have been 
better. Diego is not Italian (Gid4como) but Spanish. The derivation of 
** Dago’’ was absolutely established years ago. For one obscure place, 
it was printed in this magazine for February, 1896, with several hundred 
other unfamiliar etymologies—of which many are not in the diction- 
aries. But ‘‘ Dago”’ is properly accredited in the Standard and the 
Century dictionaries. 


The feature of the May Century is F. W. Hodge’s admirable article 
on the “ Ascent of the Enchanted Mesa,’’ very effectively illustrated by 
Fernand Lungren, who is doing some of the best drawing of South- 
western subjects that we have ever had. Mr. Hodge carries out in de- 
tail and with much charm of style the interesting achievement he so 
well described in the LAND OF SUNSHINE last year. 

Oliver Herford and Gelett Burgess have at last hatched their joint 
Enfani Terrible on appropriate chronol — Vol. 1, No. 1, April 1. 
In this number there appears to be considerably more Burgess than 
Herford ; but there is enough of both to make it odd and entertaining. 
New York. 

Yone Noguche, the young Japanese poet, has started a little monthly, 
very Japanese in make-up. Its initial number contains some of his best 
verses. Its name is 7he 7wilight. 331 Eddy st., San Francisco. $1 a 
year. 

The Story of Evangelina Cisneros is the N. Y. Yourna/’s notorious fake 
in book form. It gives Julian Hawthorne a valued opportunity to make 
himself a spectacle. Continental Pub. Co., N.Y. $1. 


April Current Literatnre has a portrait and appreciation of Clarence 
Urmy, the poet of San José, Cal. 
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Wars and scare-heads of war are diverting attention from such quiet 


and unexciting work as the preservation of our landmarks; but the 
work will not be forgotten nor neglected. As soon as sufficient funds 
are in hand, the Club will attend to the ancient Mission of San Diego. 

A very creditable work is being done at Fort Ross, 100 miles north of 
San Francisco, in preserving the most interesting relics of the Russian 
colony in this State early in the century. G. W. Call, a resident of that 
historic hamlet, has just repaired, at his own expense and with excel- 
lent judgment, the old Russian church. A new roof has been put on ; 
but the old grooved timbers are replaced upon it, so that the church 
looks as before. The interior and underpinning have also been re- 
newed. The two octagonal block houses, however, are being allowed 
to fall to decay—and they should be saved, even the ruins of them. 
The Landmarks Club extends its congratulations and compliments to 
Mr. Call for his fine American spirit ; and sincerely hopes that he will 
- moved also to shore up and shed over what is left of the old Russian 

orts. 

Contributions to the work of the Landmarks Club continue to come 
in, though slowly. Members who have not paid their dues are again 
reques to do so. And everyone is invited to join. Membership is 
but $1 a year. 

Previously acknowledged, $3094.31. 

From articles sold by the Pasadena Branch, through courtesy of Mr. W. K. Vickery , 
San Francisco, $21. 

uir, - $5; . Theo. KE: Gibbs, ¥ $s; 

wal oe ee a Cal. Pe = eo. Kane ibs, New York City, $5 ; Thorpe 

$: each—Geo. Parker Winship, Providence, R. I.; Mary Hallock Foote, Grass 
Valley, Cal.; Dr. Geo. J. Lund, Los Angeles, Cal.; J. B. Calvert, Mrs. J. B. Calvert, 
Miss Clara L. Dows, F. A. Foster, Miss M. Edgar, Mrs. W. Edgar, all New York City; 
Datus L.. Smith, Pasadena, Cal.; Prof.Wm. H. Housh, principal Los Angeles High 
School ; Solomon Hubbard, Mrs. Solomon Hubbard, Azusa, Cal.; Mrs. J. E. Meeker, 
Miss Anna L. Meeker, Miss Julia A. Meeker, Pasadena, Cal.; Mrs. E. C. Sterling, St 


Louis, Mo. 
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department, Mas. Wiis Loxp Moons, P. 0. Box 364, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


The fifteenth session of the Women’s Parliament of Southern THE 
California, held at Redlands, April 25th and 26th, was agreed WOMAN'S 
to be one of the most helpful meetings ever held since the PARLIAMENT. 


—_ of this socie 

orp Reynolds, the " president, fulfilled all expectations in her 
manner of saldlien. combining courtesy with promptness. Her open- 
ing address was brief but fervent. 

Reports of county officers showed an increase of practical work 
among Southern California clubs, during the past six months. 

The first paper in the program, “Kindergarten Work,’’ by Miss 
Florence Lawson, was an able interpretation of Froebel’s high ideal. 
Miss Lawson herself in her teaching in connection with the State 
Normal, embodies the true Kindergarten spirit, and has inoreover the 
gift for transmitting it to the teachers under her. If there were more 
such kindergartners, the objection sometimes made to this work, es- 
pecially by primary teachers, will no longer be heard. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance read a paper upon ‘“‘ The First Club;”’ 
which took her listeners back to those old Boston days, when Margaret 
Fuller, Julia Ward Howe, Miss Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Maria Mitchell, Lucy Stone, Mary Livermore, and other illustrious 
names were enrolled upon the membership list of “ The New England 
Women’s Club”’ which was then and is yet a moving factor in the in- 
tellectual life of Boston. 

Mrs. Severance was instrumental, perhaps prime mover, in forming 
this first great club. 

“‘Are Clubs Educators ?’’ = the question answered brilliantly by 
Mrs. W. W. Murphy of Los Angeles. Mrs. Murphy averred that since 
the day of that first club "whee by Eve, in the Garden of Eden, for the 
purpose of extending her knowledge, clubs had ever been educators ; 
teaching, not alone book-knowledge, but management of affairs, help- 
ing to do away with petty preju ice and useless formality, and what 
was better than all else, exercising women in that almost lost art of 
conversation — giving them something of value to talk about, not only 
in the club, but afterward in the home. Mrs. Murphy laid much stress 
upon the benefits of a sense of humor. 

The paper by Mrs. Willis Lord Moore, upon ‘‘ The Benefits of Federa- 
tion’ was ably discussed by Mrs. Ward of Los Angeles, Mrs. Estelle 
Langworthy, of San Diego, and Mrs. Brown of Redlands, pny F out 
forcibly the points that through united effort, Womens’ Clubs oing 
much to solve educational problems. The children of culture can lose 
nothing by association in the public schools with the uncultured, while 
they may give much. Club women are uniting to demand a higher 
class of teachers and to insist upon character as well as education. 

Mrs. Langworthy told of the work of the San Diego’s Women’s Club, 
in educating the little wharf waifs of that city. 


The Rev. Eugenia St. John’s talk upon ‘“‘Ways and Means’ was the 































































36 LAND OF SUNSHINE. 
enthusiastic appeal of an earnest W. C. T. U. worker, for help from the 
higher classes, and especially the women of our land, in the efforts to 
eradicate the social evil. Rev. St. John made an especial point of the 
fact that when well-to-do women accept positions at reduced salaries, 
they thereby lower the salaries of needy ones, making it impossible for 
them to live honorably upon their earnings. Her paper was supple- 
mented, later in the program, by an earnest talk by Mrs. Grace Dunham, 
of the Salvation Army, during which she gave several touching in- 
stances of the work of her order in extending the helping hand at just 
the right moment, when all the world seemed to have turned against 
the erring soul. Miss Gabrielle Stickney read a paper upon the same 
line detailing the purity work of the Army and the W. C. T. U., dwel- 
ling especially upon the rescue work in Southern California. 

A morning with the law was that session opened with Mrs. Lu 
Wheat's incisive paper entitled “‘ Justice vs. Law.’’ Mrs. Wheat showed 
how, ever since that time when a court sitting upon the case of Jesus 
Christ, and knowing him to be innocent, had so far yielded to techni- 
calities and false evidence, as to permit His condemnation, Justice had 
battled in vain against law, as administered by pettifoggers and false 
witnesses. Women, especially, owing to their ignorance of these mat- 
ters, were the victims of injustice. Either learn the law—or learn 
at least enough to keep out of court—was Mrs. Wheat’s advice. 

Miss Elizabeth Kenney, a brilliant young woman lawyer of Los Ange- 
les, devoted her paper to an exposé of the pitfalls of administrative and 
community law in its relation to women. Full of pointed illustration 
and keen reasoning, Miss Kenney’s paper showed that her heart is in 
her chosen work, that of defending in the courts the cases of women 
and young children. 

Discussion of these papers was most animated, and brought out many 
clever points, which resulted in fixing upon husbands some blame 
for the ignorance of wives as to business methods. Many a wife is left, 
upon the sudden demise of her husband, to unravel the mysteries of 
his business, and at the same time to face the, to her, great unknown 
of administrative law. 

This opened the question of the individual pocket-book for husband 
and wife, that issue upon which hangs two-thirds of the matrimonial 
unhappiness. 

** Practical Duties of Ministers’ Wives,’’ by Mrs. Bella Bodkin, 
brought out valuable suggestions, and gave an insight into the over- 
burdened lives of the administrators of this office. 

Dr. Kate Shepardson Black, of Pasadena, demonstrated by her practi- 
cal paper, her belief, borne out by experience, in the fact that no 
amount of athletic sport can take the place of actual work in the de- 
velopment of mind, as well as body. 

Dr. Rachel Reid, in a paper upon ‘‘ Reforms in Funeral Methods,’’ 
deplored the lavish expenditure of money upon funeral trappings, 
when it would be a higher tribute to the departed to use this means in 
alleviating human suffering. Dr. Reid’s paper was earnest and reverent, 
and went straight to the hearts of her hearers. 

Mrs. Estelle Langworthy, of San Diego, discussing “‘ Reforms in 
Mourning,” pleaded for simplicity here also. Here, ‘not fashion, but 
the dictates of our own <r should rule. Is it not absurd to em- 
phasize the depth of our. grief by the depth of the border upon our 
visiting cards, the recession of our sorrow by the curtailing of our 
crépe? Our final emergence from the gloom of woe, by the blossom- 
ing of colors in our gowns? 

robably the most polished and artistically delivered paper was that 
upon “ Plato’s Republic,’’ by Mrs. Alexander Blair Thaw, of Monte- 
cito. Mrs. Thaw proved herself a keen student of the great philoso- 
pher, and the points which she so forcibly brought out comvinced her 
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audience anew that not yet, with all our sociologic study, have we form- 
ulated an ideal one jot in advance of his great thought, while the em- 
bodiment of that ideal seems, alas, to most of us, as far away as then, 
notwithstanding our social settlements and municipal reform leagues. 

Mrs. Gay, President of the Contemporary Club of Redlands, in a talk 
u ‘‘Our Club, ’’ introduced the Parliament to its hostess, who ex- 
tended social cheer in the form of a reception and a luncheon, and a 
drive about the beautiful little city. 

Mr. Smiley invited the visitors to view that handsome new library, 
which he has since presented to the city of his adoption. 

The Parliament throughout breathed a spirit of kindliness and toler- 
ance toward all phases of thought; and showed especially a desire 
among California women to grasp the solution of practical questions. 


WAR PICTURES. 
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Commodore (now Rear Admiral) George Dewey, U. S. N. 
The Hero of Manila. 
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VOLUNTEERS, 
Passing the Armory 


‘FALLING IN,”’ 


The Seventh at the Presidio 


Ss. 


THE 7TH REGIMENT, U. 
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ht INTER-COLLEGIATE TRACK ATHLETICS 
it IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


wey BY FREDERICK MC DONALD SPENCER 


THLETIC zeal is now an integral part of 
OF college life; and under what more favor- 
able circumstances could it exist than 
in this place of clear skies and sunshine? This 
is a land where the athlete needs no roof to 
protect him from winter snows, where he can 
train three hundred days in the year without 
interruption. 

A group of colleges near together is ail that 
is required to fire the enthusiasm of their re- 
spective students. Therefore, it was only a 
question of time before the four institutions— 
Pomona, Chaffey, Occidental Colleges and the 
University of Southern California—should form 
an association and struggle for supremacy. 
Base-ball, foot-ball and tennis matches had 
been conducted ever since the founding of the 
several schools. It remained for 1893 to wit- 
ness the first systematic competition in those 
cleanest of all athletic contests, track and field 
sports. In the fall of ’92 delegates from each 
student body met at Los Angeles and formed 
the Southern California Inter-Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, Of this organization, R. S. 
Day, Pomona, was elected the first president ; 
Mr. Reinhart of Chaffey, vice-president ; Ben. 
Gillette, Occidental, secretary and treasurer ; 
L R. Garrett, U. S. C., business manager. 
E. E. Elliott, ont Gee The directors arranged a list of ten events, 
Photo. by R. W. Avery, University. comprising running, jumping, vaulting, ham- 
mer throwing, etc., following largely the example of Eastern meets. 
Each institution held a local contest to decide the personnel of its 
nf team. On April 15th, 1893, the first annual field-day of the I. C. A. A. 
occurred. At the end of the struggle the blue and white streamers of 
Pom ona floated victorious, U. S. C. being second in the scoring. The 
date was changed the ensuing year to February 22nd,, upon which day 
it has been held until the present, when April 30th was selected. Six 
annual contests have taken place and each year the athletes from 
Pomona have triumphed, except in 1894, when they shared equal 
honors with the Occidental College men. 

The I. C. A. A. has gradually worked forward to popularity. No 
more eager, excited throng gathers in this land of sunshine than the 
crowd that each spring watches the college sports. Morever, the ama- 
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teur records for Southern California are now almost entirely held by the 
men trained for these contests. Some very excellent performances 


have not been given official sanction on account of a 
slight error—as a few feet shortage in the running 
course. All disputes and protests are now referred to 
the Amateur Athletic Union. The various events with 
their records are at present as follows: 50 yd. dash, 
5 3-5 seconds ; 100 yd. dash, 10 3-5 seconds; 220 yd. 
dash, 23 4-5 seconds ; 440 yd. run, 53 1-5 seconds ; one 
mile run, 4 minutes 51% seconds; shot put, 36 ft. 7 
inches ; 16 lb. hammer-throw, 111 ft. 4 inches; one 
mile bicycle, 2 min. 15 1-5 seconds ; two mile bicycle, 
4 minutes 44% seconds; pole vault, 10 ft. 2 inches; 
high jump, 5 ft. 9 inches ; 120 yd. hurdles, 17 seconds. 

The mew who have won laurels in the I. C. A. A. 
meets have become well known in athletic circles. 
Elmer E. Elliott, 97, U. S. C., was, before he retired, 
probably the foremost college athlete in the southern 
counties. He broke the tape three successive years 
in the mile run and the same number of times in the 
quarter. His time of 53 1-5 seconds in the latter is 
still the amateur record of Southern California. L. 





HL. Avery, Pomona. 
100 and 220 yard dashes 
(Photo. by R. Charlton.) 


M. Tolman, ’97, 


was an all-around athlete who shared in nearly all of Pomona’s vic- 





Photo. by Swichtenberg, Pomona. 


POMONA COLLEGE TRACK ATHLETIC TEAM. 


Winners 8. C. 1. C. A. A. Field Day, April 30th, 1898. 
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S. E. Wharton, Pomona, winning 120 yard Hurdle Race, April 3oth, 1898. 
(Photo. by R. Chariton.) 


tories. While not phenomenal in any one respect, he had scarcely an 
equal as a sprinter, jumper and weight-thrower combined. In the con- 


test of 96 he won both the high jump and shot put, obtaining second 7 sc 
place in the hammer throw. Cc 
There is hardly a more promising sprinter at present than H. L. } fe 
Avery, ’01, Pomona. He has been a winner for two years past in the 100 W 
fy! * and 220 yd. dashes. In the ’98 games his splendid time of 22 seconds hr 
for the 220 was not allowed, the runners having been started without J ou 
the usual pistol shot. Chaffey college boasts a man whose reputation fo: 
is already well earned. W. J. Cutter is a sprinter, jumper, vaulter and 
weight-thrower. Indeed, itis difficult to decide wherein he shines the sec 
brightest. This gentleman holds the present I. C. A. A. record of 10 ft. 4 pli 
2 in. for the pole vault. His best effort at this game, however, is 10 ft. a 
10 in., his greatest achievement on the high jump being 5 ft. 9% 3 leg 


inches. Another vaulter of recognized merit is H. F. Sloan, Pomona, 
three times a winner in this event. His record is 10 ft. % in. 

The directors of the association chose the Southern Pacific grounds 
at Santa Monica for the sixth annual celebration. Here the noisy : 
cohorts assembled on April 30th to cheer their favorites to victory. The 4 
silver trophy was again won by the boys in blue and white, their final 
















H. L. Avery, Pomona, winning 100 yard dash, April 30th, 1898. 
(Photo. by R. Chariton.) 
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FINTER-COLLEGIATE TRACK ATHLETICS. 


P. E. Lamb, Pomona, winning 50 yard dash, April 3oth, 1898. 
e Photo. by R. Chariton ) 


score being 38 points; U.S. C. was a good second, with a total of 32; 
Chaffey and Occidental following with 28 and 21! respectively. The 
feature of this meet was the phenomenal work of the novice S. E. 
Wharton, Pomona. He mace the fast time of 17 seconds in the 120 yd. 
hurdles and placed the high jump record at 5 ft. 9inches. Through- 
out the meet competition was of the keenest order, which augurs well 
for the future. 

The importance of these college sports to amateur athletics in this 
section can hardly be exaggerated. Already Pomona College has ap- 
plied for admission to the Berkeley-Stanford spring games. Since the 
L. A. Athletic Club has abandoned its annual field trials the Inter-col- 
legiate Association must maintain the standard of pure athletics. 
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B. M. Norton, winner 440 yard run, April 30th, 1898. 
(Photo. by W. R. McAllup, University.) 








THE TAMALPAIS SCENIC RAILWAY. 


BY MARION A. ARNOLD. 


OR years the tramp up Mt. Tamalpais has been the delight of the 

B camper, the picnicker, the cross-country enthusiast and the tour- 

ist in search of birdseye views of San Francisco and vicinity ; but 

until recently only the courageous and sturdy of limb could attain the 

summit with any degree of comfort, for the climb was steep and long, 
the trails rugged, and the trip rather exhausting for tender people. 

The great desire to enjoy the view from the summit of the mountain 
led to the building in 1896 of the Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic 
Railway. The air line distance from Mill Valley, at the base of the 
mountain, tothe summit is only three miles; but as an ascent of twenty- 
five hundred feet was to be made, the road had to take a tortuous course, 
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TAMALPAIS TAVERN AND PAVILION. 


and is over eight milesin length. Its crookedness, however, constitutes 
its greatest charm, as it produces a constant shifting and changing of 
the view. The grade is easy, the average being five feet to the hundred, 
and the maximum seven. The road-bed is cut in the solid rock of the 
mountain all the way. The equipment is excellent, steam traction 
locomotives of a special type being used. The cylinders turn a shaft, 
which is geared to the driving wheels or their axles, and the shaft is 
furnished with universal joints in order that the many sharp curves may 
be made without strain. Perfect systems of brakes are used, and the 
locomotives are kept below the cars. Some of the latter are open, and 
others are closed. 

The scenic features of the trip up the mountain are charming. On 
leaving Mill Valley the road at once enters the heavily wooded cafion 
of Blythedale, redolent with the breath of redwood and laurel. The 
view does not begin to open, however, until the cafion is finally crossed 
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THE TAMALPAIS SCENIC RAILWAY. 49 
and the road swings out upon the open flank of the mountain. From 
this point to the summit no trees obstruct the view, save at intervals 
when crossing smaller cafions. The panorama now opens up and 
broadens out, each turn in the road bringing out some new detail of the 
comprehensive landscape. Mountain after mountain of the Coast Range 
emerges from the horizon, the bay of San Francisco comes into full 
view, and toward the west, now and then a glimpse of the ocean is 
caught. But not until the summit is reached is the full grandeur of the 
scene appreciated. The terminus of the road, the Tavern of Tamalpais, 
is in a sheltered spot facing the south, 210 feet below the turreted mass 
of rock crowning the summit of the mountain. Broad verandas face 
the south and west, and from them the noble views can be enjoyed in 
perfect ease and comfort. 





LOOKING DOWN FROM TAMALPAIS. 


(Showing the “ Bowknot in the Railway. Sausalito in the distance 


The ground floor of the Tavern is devoted principally to a large din- 
ing-room. Above are a number of bed-rooms for the accommodation 
of guests who come to the summit to see the sun rise, or for those who 
come for a moonlight dance in the new pavilion which has been recently 
built, and which is reached from the Tavern by means of a bridge span- 
ning the little ravine which divides the two. 

All the scenic capabilities of the mountain are developed by ascend- 
ing the trail to the summit, whence one looks down on a scene com plex, 
majestic, almost infinite. Toward the west, as far as the eye can reach, 
is the broad Pacific, rolling ceaslessly. Twenty-five miles out at sea, 
when the day is clear, the Farallones can be seen. Toward the east and 
south are the everlasting hills —the green covered mountains of the 
Santa Cruz range. Gloomy Loma Prieta fifty miles away, Mt. Hamil- 
ton with its huge telescope, and Mt. Diablo, the ‘‘ Devil’s Mountain,’” 



































$° LAND OF SUNSHINE 


ail stand out prominently. Farther beyond are the wild tule swamps 
and the valleys of the Sacramento and San Joaquin, and farther still, 
beyond all these, bounding the eastern horizon, one hundred and fifty 
miles away, are the ‘‘Snowy Mountains’’ of the Sierra Nevada range, 
their mantles of eternal white gleaming in the sunshine. 

The climate on the summit is faultless. On the mountain one is far 
above the swirling and eddying winds of the level of San Francisco, 
and above the fogs which come rolling in the Golden Gate. A harsh 
wind never blows on the summit; the air is still and the sunshine warm. 

An interesting spectacle, and one worth many a trip to find, is seen 
when looking down upon the upper surface of one of the huge fog 





ABOVE THE FOG, 


banks which often mantle the lower levels. It is a strange and wierd 
sight, when, standing on the veranda of the Tavern, one can observe be- 
low a vast opaline sea of fog, which rolls in long undulations as the 
billows of the ocean. But on the summit, not a thousand feet above 
this silent sea of fog, the sun shines and the air is clear. 

The limitations of space prevent a description of all the beautiful 
features to be seen from the vantage ground of this great “‘ sentinel of 
the Golden Gate,’’ but this is a trip which no tourist in search of the 
interesting sights of California should fail to take. 














’ Drawn by L. Maynerd Dixon 


L. A. Eng. Co **OUIVIRA WAS ALWAYS JUST BEYOND.’ 





